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It is a song of the glory and victory of India. We 
stand today on this platfonn for the glory and victory 
'if India. 

Doshabandhu Chittaranjan Das 


... a song which has found a place in our national 
life. How often is the inspiring refrain heard from 
thousands of voices! It is not only a .song but is also 
like a dcvotk'nal hynin. 

Mahatma Gandhi 


It was a great haptiincss to me when after the coming 
of Independence, we adopted Jmaganamana as our 
National Anthem. I have a feeling of satisfaction that 
I w'as partly rcsponsiI>le for this choice, not only Iwcause 
it is a great national song, but also because it is a 
constant reminder to all of our peopk' of Rabindranath 
Tagore. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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India’s National Anthem 



JANA-GANA-MANA-ADHINAYAKA 


I 

Jana-gana-mana-adliinriyaka, jaya he Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Paiijaba-Sindhu-(jujarata-Maratha-Dravida-Utkala-Vahga 
Vindhya-Himachala-Yamuria-Oahga uchcliliala-jaladhi-tarahga 
Tava subha nfime jage, tava subha asisa mage, 

gahc tava jaya-gathii. 

Jana-gana-mahgala-dayaka, jaya he Bharata-bhagya-vidhata, 
Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, jaya jaya jaya, jaya lie. 


II 

Aharaha tava ahvana pracharila, .siini tava udara van! 
Hindu-Bauddlia-Sikha-Jairia-Parasika-Musalmrina-Khristani 
Purava-paschima ase tava simhasana-piise, 

prema-hara haya ga?2tha. 

Jana-garia-aikya-vidhriyaka, jaya he Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, jaya jaya jaya, jaya he. 


Ill 

Patana-abhyudaya-bandhura pantlia, yuga-yuga-dhiivita yatri, 

He chira-sarathi, tava ratha-chakre mukharita patha dina-ratri. 
Daruna-viplava-majhe tava sahkhadhvani baje 

sahkata-duhkhatrata. 

Jana-gana-patha-parichayaka, jaya he Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, jaya jaya jaya, jaya he. 



IV 


Ghora-timira-ghana-nivida-nisithe pidita-murchhita dese 
Jagrata chhila tava avichala maiigala nala-nayane animese. 
Duhsvapne atafike raksa karile ahke, 

snehamayi tumi mata. 

Jaria-gana-duhkhatrayaka, jaya he Bharata-bhagya-vidhata. 
Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, jaya jaya jaya, jaya he. 


V 

Ratri prabhatila, udila i aviclichhavi purva-udaya-giri-bhale, 
Galie vihaiigania, ]>unya samirana nava-jivana-rasa dhale. 

'I’ava karunaruna-rage nidrila Bharata jage 

tavcv charane nata matha. 

Jaya jaya jaya he, jaya rajesvara, Bharata-bhagya-vidliata. 
Jaya he, jaya he, jaya he, jaya jaya jaya, jaya he. 


NO l ES ON PRONUNCIATION 

1. In noniial Bengali pronunciation the length or quantity of 
vowels is not fixed as in Sanskrit and some other Indo-Aryan 
languages, but depends on their position w'ithin the word as well 
as on some other factors. Bengali versification is usually based on 
normal Bengali pronunciation of vowels. But in some cases, as in 
the present case, the Sanskritic convention of regarding some 
vowels as short and some as long in a fixed manner is followed. 
In this poem fi (W), i (t),u (g;), e (Tj) and o (eit) should be 
pronounced as long. But the vowel e ( ) of the word ‘gahe’ (fifth 
stanza, second line) is short and should be taken as an exception. 
The final a (e?) of ‘Vahga’ and ‘tarahga’ (first stanza, second 
and third lines) as well as the vowel i ( 5 ) of the word ‘ratri’ 
(third stanza, second line) should be regarded as long following 
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the Sanskrit convention of taking sliort vowels at tlie end of a 
metrical line as long. 

It should be noted that Bengali a (as in jana, gana, jaya etc.) 
is not pronounced like Sanskrit a ( 3 ?), but is like o of the English 
word hot. 

2. The closed vowel or ruddha-svara ai (^) in the words ‘Jaina’ 
and ‘aikya’ as well as all closed syllables or ruddha-dala^ such as 
sin (of Sindhu), ut (of Utkala), uch (of uchchhala) etc., should 
be regarded as long. 'I’aking a short syllable as one unit or matrfi 
{mora) and a long syllable as two units we have in most lines 
28 units ; but in every stanza there is one metrical line consisting 
of 36 units. The shorter lines have a strong pause (yati) after 
the sixteenth mora ; the longer lines have a strong pause after 
every twelve morae. 

Saiikhadhvani and duhkhatrata (third stanza, third and fourth 
lines) duhkhatrayaka (fourth stanza, fifth line) should be 
pronounced as saiikhad-dhvani, duhkhat-trata, and duhkhat- 
tiayaka respectively, khad and khat being regarded as closed 
syllables ( ruddho’-dala ) . 

'rhe first syllable (Pan) of the word ‘Panjaba' (second line of 
the first stanza) should be regarded as an extra-metrical syllable 
[atiparva) and should not be taken into consideration in the 
moric calculation of the verse. 

3. llic following peculiarities of the Bengali pronunciation of 
consonants should be noted : 

na (tif) ■■= na (•!), e.g.^ gana = I 

va (cf ) = ba (5?), e.g.^ Vahga — baiiga, tava = taba, 
but in dhvani (third stanza, third line) and duhsvapna 
(fourth stanza, third line) v is silent ; 

ya ( 2T) at the beginning of a word ja (^), c.g.^ 
yuga = juga, yatri jatri ; 

Sa (^), Sa (q), Sa (^ ) — Sa (^) or sh as in the 
English word shall, t.g.. animese = aniinese, Sindhu = 
Sindhu, a.se — ase, but .sneha = sneha (not .sneha), 
raksa — rakkha (not rak.sa) ; in the word ga/itha (second 
stanza, fourth line) italicised tt is not pronounced as such, 
it is only a symbol of nasalisation of the previous vowel — 
gawtha = 

P.C.S. 
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JANA-GANA-MANA-ADHINAYAKA 
English Transiation by thk Author 

Thou art the ruler of the minds of all people, 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

'Fhe name rouses the hearts of the Punjab, Sind, 

Gujrat and Marallia, of Dravida, Orissa and Bengal. 

It echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and Himalayas, 
mingles in the music of Jumna and Ganges, 
and is chanted by the waves of the Indian Sea. 

They pray for thy blessing and sing thy praise. 

Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 

Day and night, thy voice goes out from land to land, 

calling Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains round thy throne 
and Parsecs, Mussalmans and Christians. 

Offerings are brought to thy shrine by the East and the West 
to l)e woven in a garland of love. 

Thou bringest the hearts of all peoples into the harmony of one life. 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 

Eternal Charioteer, thou drivest man’s histor)^ 

along the road rugged with rises and falls of Nations. 

Amidst all tribulations and terror 

thy trumpt't sounds to hearten those that despair and droop, 
and guide all people in their paths of peril and pilgrimage. 
Thou Dispenser of India’s destiny. 

Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 
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When tlie long drcai'y night was dense with gloom 
and the country lay still in a stupor, 
thy iVlottier’s arms held her, 

thy wakeful eyes bent upon her face, 
till slie was rescued from the dark evil dreams 
that oppressed her spirit, 

'riiou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 

Victory, Vit tory, Victory- to thee. 

T'hc night dawns, the sun rises in the East, 

the birds sing, the morning breeze brings a stir of new life. 

Touched by the golden rays of thy love 

India wakes up and !)cnds h(‘r head at thy feet. 

riiou King of all kings, M'hou Dispenser of India’s destiny, 
Victory, Victory, Victory to thee. 
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Our National Anthem 


Rabindranath Tagore’s song Janaganamana Adhinayaka 
came, from, the very day it was i^ung publicly, to* occupy a unique 
place all over India, and even abroad, as one of our finest 
national songs. The attention of the whole, coumlry was 
focussed on it with reference to the quCvStion of seJecting it as 
oui National Antliem. But serious charges were also brought 
against it in this connection. It was therefore necessary to 
review the histoi*y of the song at length. 

The charges wen* mainly these': first, that the song was a 
eulogy of King George \'\ ccmposid on the occa‘'ion of his 
visit to India, and according to some, sung at the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi ; secondly, that it was actually a de\'Olinnal 
song and as such could l>e gnen the status of a patriotic song, 
bu( did not deserve the p!‘estig< of tin* National Anthrni, and 
thirdly, that it had no alUndia appeal —some of the provinces 
were not mentioned in it, so that thc\ could not \Tiy well 
accept it as the National Anthem. 

A careful study of the text and the history of the song will 
bring out clearly the fact that these charges have no basis what- 
soever, The matter is discussed in detail here on the basis of 
historical documents wliich should provT: conclusive even for 
those who‘ insist on concrete evidence. 

Of the charges mentioned above, the first is; the most serious 
and should, therefore, be taken up first. 

2 

The Poet’s Indignation 

Rabindranath himself said in a letter (20.11.1937) regard- 
ing the origin of the song: 
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A friend, influential in Govcrnmenit circk^s, had im- 
portuned me to ccmjXKse a song in praise of the King. 
His request had amazed me, and the amazenienl was 
mingled with anger. It w^as iiiidcT the streSvS of this 
violent reaction that I proclaimed in the Janaganamana 
Adhinayaka song, the victory of that Dispenser of India’s 
destiny who- chariots eternally thc’ tiavellers through the 
ages along the paths nigged with thc rise and fall of 
nations — of Him who dwells within the heart of man and 
leads the multitudes. That thc Great Cluiiioteer of 
Man’s destiny in age after age could not by any means 
be Georg(‘ the Filth or G(‘orge the Sixth or any other 
George, even my ‘loyal’ friend realised ; because, h(;\vever 
powerful his loyalty to the King, he was not \vantii:g in 
intelligence. 

VirhiIrFu Paush 1344, p. 709. 

In the sam(' cont(xt Rabindranath says in another letter 
(29.3.1939) : 

I should only insult myself if I cared to answer those 
whe consider me* capable of such unbounded stupidity as 
to sing in praise of George th(‘ Fourth or Gc(?rgc the 
Fifth as tin Eternal Charioteer leading the pilgrims on 
their jouriuy through counties rges of the timele.Sv« hi.story 
of mankind. 

- Pur rasa, Phalgun 1354, p. 738. 
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History of the Song- -The Congress of 1911 


Some people are under the impression that thc song ‘Jana- 
ganamana Adhinayaka’ was composed for and sung on the 
occasion of thc Cere nation Durbar of King George V at 
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Delhi. No evidence, however, has been found ini support of 
this strange impression. Detailed descriptions of the Delhi 
Durbar and of other functionis in conncctionj with the King’s 
visit to Calcutta are found in the official publication known 
as The Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to Irulia, 1911 
published by John Murray, London, in 1914 under the autho- 
rity and order of the then Viceroy of India. No mention of 
the song is found anywhere in this pubhcalion. It is clear, 
therefore, that tlie odium of its association with a British king 
at the Delhi Durbar that is imputed to this song is utterly 
baseless. 

It is now well-known that the song was first sung in 1911 
at the second day’s sitting of the Indian National Gonigress 
(December 27) held at Calcutta. The Congress was then 
under the influence of moderate leaders like Surendranath 
Banerjca. Only a fortnight before (December 12) King George 
V had prcM:laimcd at the Delhi Durbar the annulment of the 
partition, of Bengal. The king was due tO' arrive in Calcutta on' 
Dccemlx^r 30, two days after the conclusion of the Congress 
session.. Jubilant over the smd proclamation, tlie moderate 
leaders decided to welcome the royal couple with a declaration 
of loyalty from the Congre^ platform and a suitable song 
became necessary for the oexasion. Possibly it was with a 
request for such a song that Rabindranath Tagore was ap- 
pro^iched. But the Poet would not compose a song in praise 
of the emperor of India which he considered to be an act of 
‘unlxjunded stupidity’, and sang instead the victory of the 
‘Eternal Charioteer’ to whose glory alone he was capable of 
singing. '^The friend mentioned above realised, that such a 
song could not be used as a welcome to a mortal king. 

A song in praise of the linglish king was necessary, how- 
ever. Rabindranath, therefore, had to be given; up and a 
search made elsiewhere. A song that satisfied the re^juirements 
of the moderate leaders was also found in time, and with this. 
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as I shall show later, ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ was con- 
fused by some reporters, ultimately leading to the present 
controversy. 

The first day’s proct^edings of the Indian; National Congress 
held in Calcutta in 1911 optmed witli the singing of ‘Vande 
Mataram’. That day’s sitting concluded with the speeches of 
the Chairman, of the Reception Committee and the President 
of the session. The second day’s sitting tegan with the song 
'Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ aftcT which messages of good 
will from, well-wishers w^crc read out. A resolution was then 
passed welcoming the royal couple <md expressing lo^^alty to 
them. Following this was sung a Hindi song in praise of the 
king, composed specially for the occasion. This w^as the 
song that had consoled the moderate leaders like the ‘loyal’ 
friend mentioned above after Rabindranath had disappointed 
them,. Tliercaftcr tern other resolutions were passed, and the 
sitting then concluded. The third day’s sitting commenced 
with the singing of ‘Atita-Gaurava-vahinT mama van! gaha aji 
Hindusthan’. Later, with the passing of twenty-two more reso- 
lutions, the session, came to an end. 

A refei^ence, to the contcmpoirary^ pn:ss and othei' reports will 
throw more light on the character of the song ‘Janaganamana’ : 

1. Official Report of the 28th Session of 
THE Congress 

The proceedings commenced with a patriotic song 
compostTl by Babu Rabimlranath Tagore. [After this are 
reports of messages received from friends and the passing 
of the loy^ally res<^^>lution moved from the chair.] After 
that a song of welcome to Their Imperial Majesties com- 
posed for the occasion was sung by the choir. 

It will be observed that a distinctioni has been made in this 
report between, the . two songs. One is called a patriotic song 
and the other a song of welcornc to the royal couple. This 
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also proves how true was Rabindranath’s statement that in 
spite of their great loyalty to the king, the moderates of those 
days did not lack in intelligence. The\^ neither considered nor 
used the song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ as a eulogy of the 
king. 

2. Amrita Bazar Patrika, 28 Becemrer 1911 

The proceedings lx!gan with the singing of a Bengali 
son^ of hi nedu lion. . . . This [ the loyalty resolution ] 
was followed by anollu r sonji in honour of Their Imperial 
Majeslie.s visit to India. 

Here also the difference in character of the two songs has 
been clearly brought out. The dictionary meaning of ‘iTcne- 

diction’ is: -'a sole mn in r oration of I hr divine blessings on men 

and things’. The significance of the word ‘benediction' will 
be made c'learer later. 


3. The BexN'oalee. 28 December 1911 

The proceedings commenced with a patriotic sang com- 
posed by Babu Rabindranath I'agore, the leading jx^ct of 
Bengal (Janaganamana Adhinayaka), of which wc give the 
English tianslation — ‘King of the heart of nations. Lord of 
our coimtiy’s fate . . .’ then [after the passing of the loyalty 
resolution] a Hindi song paying heartfelt homage to Their 
Imperial Majesties was sung by the Bengali Ixjys and girls 
in chorus. 

Surendranalh Banerjea w^as the principal organiser of the 
1911 session of the Congress; full details of the session arc 
therefore naturally found in his paper. In this rt:port, — as in 
that of the Congress, a distinction has been made between 
the patriotic song and the song of welcome. 

Let us now^ consider the Anglo-Indian Journals. 
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4. The Englishman, 28 December 1911 

The proceedings opened with a son^ of wdconic to the 
King Emperor, sptxially compf^sed for tlie occctsion by Babu 
Rabindranath Tagore-. . . . Tliis [lo)\alty resolution] was 
follcwcd by anothn in Hindi welcoming Their Imperial 
Majesties. 

According to this rqx>rt the Bengali song by Rabindranath 
was ako a song of welcome to th(‘ king. This is in contradic- 
ticn ol the Ciongrtss Report and tlioisc appearing in the 
Afnrila Bazar Palrika aj"id the Bcnfialec, Here, apparently, lie.s 
tlic source of the oft-repeated calumny against the song 
‘J anagananiana Adhinayaka’ . 

3. The Statesman, 28 December 1911 

The proceedings: conimenced shortly before 12 o’clock with 
a Benfjali sonf^, , . The choir of girLs led by Sarala Devi then 
[after the loyalty resolution] sang a hymn of welcome to the 
king specially composed for the occasion by Babu Ralrindra- 
nath Tagore, the Bengali poet. 

No mention has been made in this reix>n of the compos(*r 
of the opening song in Bengali. It admitted indirectly, how- 
ever, that the song was not a eulogy of the king ; had it been 
so considered, there could have been no reason for not men- 
tioning it. From the rejXJ'rt that tJie second song was com- 
posed by ‘Babu Rabindranath Tagore, the Bengali pex^t’, it 
is clear that the Statesynan was under the impression that this 
was also a Bengali song. This report partly contradicts the 
Iirdian reports like the CongreSvS Report and partly also that 
of the Englishman, Apparently the Statesman reporter did 
not, know that it was the opening .scung of the day that was ( oni- 
pnsed by Rabindranath. Hence the confusion. 

6. Reuter 

When the Indian National Congress resumed its session on 
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Wednesday, December 27, a Bengali song specially composed 
in honour of the roy^al visit was sung cind a raolulion wel- 
coming the King Emperor and Queen Empress was adopted 
unanimously. 

Die abo\H' report was semt by Reuter and was published in 
India, a weekly journal in England, on; 29.12.1911. This 
does not tally with that of the Statesman and the Indian 
reports ; it partly agrees only with that of the: Englishman. 

It will be noticed that there is coimpletc uiiimimity in the 
reports of the tliiTe Indian sources (|uoted above while thofec 
emulating from the last three sources are mutually conflict- 
ing and completely contradict the Indian reports. The song 
that has been called ‘patriotic’ in the Congress and other reports, 
has been: termed iis a ‘song’ or ‘hymn oif welcome’ by the 
Statesman anid the Englishman. Reuter has committed, the 
same mistake. Further, the song mentioned as a song of wel- 
come tO' the king l>y thc*^ Congress and other Indian sources, 
has been completely left out by the Statesman and Raiter. 
AH the three Indian soauces re|x>rt that o?te song of welcome 
(the Hindi song) wus sung after the loyalty resolution: was 
passed, whereas the Englishman has productxl two songs of 
WT-lcome^ — one prior and the other subsequent to the loyalty 
resolution. The Statesman did not make this mistake, but it 
made another and e\Tn greater one. According to the Congress 
Report the sitting commenced with Rabindranath’s song, whilst 
th(! Statesman places it after the loyalty resolution. There are 
other serious discrepancies too in the Statesman's report of the 
Congress session. This clearly pioves that the reporters of these 
two journals and Reuter were intent on giving publicity to the 
loyalty portion of the session rather than accurately reporting 
the actual proceedings. None of these three sources there- 
fore, can be accepted as reliable. Alorcover, it is needless to 
place any reliance on them when we have before us the official 
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report of the Congress, the reports of the Indian newspapers 
and lastly the utterances of Rabindranath himself. 

It is not known whether Rabindrcinath had contTadicted 
these reports. Possibly he considered it insulting to himself 
to contradict the ‘unlmmded stupidity' of the Englishman, etc. 
It is also possil>lc that the reports in Anglo-Indiim papers 
escaped his attention. Anyhow’, the mere fact tliat a bit of 
false news has not been contradicted d(x\s not necessarily make 
it true. How^ever, a review^ of the later history of the song will 
convince the reader that the rejx>rts of the Englishmafi, States- 
man and Reuter are cmnplctdy without any foundation. I 
projx)se now' to trace that history. 

4 

‘A Song in Praise of the Dispenser of Human 
Destiny’ 

As noted, ‘Janaganamana Adliinayaka’ was. first sung at the 
Indian National Congress on DecemlxT 27, 1911. A glance 
at its further history in the next month will convince the reader 
of the real clurractcr of the song. 

1. In January, 1912, one month after the Congress session, 
the song ‘Janaganamana Adliinayaka’ was first published under 
the title Bharata-vidhafa in the Tatlvabodhini Patrika (the offi- 
cial organ of the: Adi Brahmo Samaj), of which Rabindranath 
himself was the Editor. It had also a sul>title — •Brahnia- 
sangit’ — which substantiates the Pewit’s declaration, quoted 
earlier, that it was the King of kings that w«as addressed as 
Bharat a-vid hat a, and no' earthly king or emperor.’ 

2. Ini the same month Bharati, a Bengali monthly, published 

* It may be stated in this connection that the English rendering of tlie 
song as. published in' the Bengalee on December 28, 1911 is an exact 
translation of the original published in the Tattvahodhini Patrika of 
January 1912. 
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ait account of the Congress session, by a writer who was evi- 
dently present on all the three days, giving an interesting des- 
cription of the songs that were sung in that sc'ssion. This has 
special value as contemporary' evidence. The relevant extracts 
are given below: 

The Indian National Congrt'ss held its session on 26, 27 
and 28 December last. Each day’s proceedings commenced 
with a song tc the glory of the motherland. The first day’s 
song was an invocation to the mother-image of India with 
her hurrying streams and rich green fjeld.s ; the song of the 
seccjiid day was in praise of the Dispenser of human ch^tiny, 
the Lord of llie three worlds who, ^ 

appears in every age; the third day’s 
song was a hymn to Hindusthan, the rich repository of the 
memories of past glories. These: songs, in which the sweet 
^'oiccs of the girls mingled with the deep voices of the men, 
filled one’s heart with reverence and brought tears to the 
eyes. Like the smell of burning incense which prepares the 
mind lor worship, the hymns sung by the choir of youths 
and girls produced a feeling of adoration in the mind. 

— Bharati, Magh 1318, pp. 996-97. 

According to this description, the song 'Janaganamana Adhi- 
nayaka’ is both a song of glory to the motherland and a hymn 
in praise of the Lord of the Universe, the Dispenser of human 
destiny. Further, according to the wiiter, the Divine Charioteer 
of Arjuna, who said ^ gJt, is the same Eternal 

Charioteer who drives India’s history through the ages along 
the road rugged with the rise and fall of nations. This des- 
cription, once again refutes the reports of the Englishman, the 
Statesman and Reuter. 

3. Later, in the same month of Magh (January 25), this 
song was sung at the Maghotsava ceremony at the Tagore 
household under the direction of Rabindranath himself. Thus 
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tlierc can hardly be any doubt that the song was addressed to 
the Lord of the Universe and not to any mortal being. At 
the same Maghotsava ceremony Rabindranath delivered an 
address entitled 'The New Era in Religion’ which ended thus: 

“May we stake our all and fearlessly join Man’s triumph- 
ant march towards the eternal. 

srir anr t, ^ i” 

(Glory be unto the Lord of the I'nivtise, 

The Dispenser of human destiny) 

aitvahodhini Patrika^ Phalgun 1318, p. 272. 
and Bharati, Phalgun 1318, p. 1089. 

We have already seen that shortly before this address the 
Bharali, in its account of the Congress session, described the 
Being invoked in the song 'Janaganamana’ as the ‘Dispxtnser 
of human destiny’. The two utterances of Rabindranath, 
quoted at the beginning of this article, ha\'e described Him 
as the Eternal Chaiiotecr of human destiny. This description 
of th( Dispenser of human destiny as Bharat-vidhata at different 
times and by different people is ceitainly not without signi- 
ficance. It is also not surprising, coming as it does, from 
Rabindranath Tagore the votar\' of humanism and the devotee 
of the Eternal Man. 


5 

A Secret Official Circular 

4. On the day subsequent to the Maghotsava ceremony 
(January 26) the following secret circular issued by the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction of what was then the prcnince of 
East Bengal and Assam found its way into the columns of the 
Bengalee (26 January 1912, p. 4) : 
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It has come to my know^ledge that an institution known 
as the ‘Santinikctan’ or ‘Brahmacharyasrama’ at Bolpur in 
the Birbhum District of Bengal is a place altogether unsuit- 
able for the education of the sons of Government servants. 
As I have information that some Government seivaiits in this 
province have sent their diildrcn there, I think it necessary 
to ask you to warn any wc^ll-disposc^d Govermneiit scivaiit 
whom you may know or iKdieve to liave sons at this institu- 
tion or to Ix! alioiut to send sons to it, to' witlidraw tih(!m or 
icfrain from sending them, as the case may l)c ; any con- 
nection with the institution in question is likely to prejudice 
the future of the boys who remain pupils of it after the issue 
of the present warning. 

The circular did immense harm to Santinikelan as many 
students had to leave!. The song ‘JcUiagaiiamana Adhinayaka’ 
was sung at the Congress session in December and only a month 
later — at the time of admission of new stucleiits^ — the circular 
was Lssued. It is clear that if Rabindranath had descended to 
the level of a pancgvTist of the king, such cirtAilar would 
nev’cr have been ntxcssary. 

It is well-known that Rabindranath and Santiniketaii were 
not in the good hooks of the Government, owning to the Poet’s 
political vit!ws and his indcjjendence of spirit and opinion. It 
is also well-known that from his early youth Rabindranath had 
strongly criticised the ‘prayer and petition’ politics of the mod- 
erates. Even before the Sw adeshi Movement he had been insist- 
ing on reliance on self-help, and in the movtmient following 
the partition of Bengal that stirred the whole province to its 
depths, he occupied a distinguished place among the leaders. 
He was also one of the pioneers of the Sivaji Utsava and a 
fearless champion of Aurobindo Ghose who had incurred the 
WTath of the British government. The place he occupied in 
the hearts of his countiymen, at the time when, the song under 
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discussion was composed is well illustrated by the following 
extract from a contemporary newspaper report : 

He [Rabindranath] has not only l>eeni a life-long devotee 
of the Bengali hinguagc and literature, but has rendered 
conspicuous service, by means of his writings, to the cause 
of national self-help and self-reliance of which he was 
undoubtedly one of the pioneers. 

— The Bengalee^ 31 January 1912, p. 4. 

It is needless to state that such a |x;rson could never have 
been, in the gcxxl boo'ks of the Government. 

In his estimate of Rabindranatli’s patriotism. R^miananda 
Chatterjee, Editor, The Afodern Review, wrote alx)iut his 
songs : 

His patriotic songs arc characteristic. Some of them 
enthrone the Motherland as the Adored in the shrines of 
our souls, some, sound the clarion call to our drooping spirits, 
filling us with hope and the will to do* and dai'c and suffer. 

And further, that they — 

Make the heart beat thick and fast, and the blood tingle 
and leap and course in our veins. 

— The Modern Review^, February' 1912, p. 229. 

The extracts from the: documents quoted above prove con- 
clusively that it was the Lord of the Universe, and noi eailhly 
king, who has been described and invoked as Bharat-indhata 
in the song \Jiuiaganamana’. Hence it was incorporated in 
Rabindranath’s Dharma-Sangiiy a collection of religious hymns. 
It is well-known that Rabindranath’s patriotism was not 
divorced from his spirituality. At about the same time that 
the song was composed. The Modern Review (February 1912, 
p, 230) said that ‘his politics and his spiritual ministrations 
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merge in each other’. That is why the song ^Janaganamana 
Adhinayiika’ was sung both at the Congress session) and at the 
Maghotsava ceremony. This song, like ‘Vancle Mataram’, 
has transfoniK'd the spiritual urge into the patriotic, with this 
difTerence — the fonner is completely non-sectarian or ‘all-secta- 
rian’ in its spirit, while the same cannot be said of the latter. 


6 

The Poet’s Mind 

The evidence produced so far demolishes the charge that the 
song was conceived as a eulogy^ of King George V. An analysis 
of Rabindranath’s thinking at that lime will also bear this out. 

The ideal that inspired Rabindranath’s patriotic novel Gara^ 
published early in 1910, is forc(‘fully brought out by the hero’s 
utterances towards the <Tid of the book: 

Today I am really an Indian ! In me there is no longer 
any opposition between Hindu, Mussalman and Christian. 
Today every Ciiste in India is my easte! . . . Today give me 
the mantram of that Deity who belongs to all, Hindu, 
Mussalman, Christian and Brahmo alike. . . He who- is not 
merely the God of the Hindus, but who is the God of India 
herself. 

— Gora, Chapter 76. 

It is this ‘God of India herself who has been desrrited as 
Bharat‘vidhata in, the song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’. Here 
also Bharat-vidhata has been described as the God of the 
Hindu, Mussalman, Christian, Parsee etc. 

Rabindranath’s famous poem: ‘Bharat-tirtha’^ was composed 
on July 2, 1910, shortly after Gora was published. Here also 

® O heart of mine, awake in this holy place of pilgrimage. 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 
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as in ‘Janaganamaiia’ we find the contemplation of India’s 
physical entity in the beginning Jinid then the message of unity 
to all lier communities. This strain occurs again and again in 
all his political writings and this was the ideal that he propa- 
gated to his last days. Here are a few instances. 

In the year 1917, a few months before the Calcutta session 
of the C^ongress, when for \^arious reasons the province 
of Bengal was in a state of high political tension, the Poet 
published his famous article Thou Shalt Obey and, as a 
sequel, the well-known song ‘Desa Desa Nandita Kari’ {Prabasi, 
Bhadra 1324, pp. 509-22). He writes in that article as a 
piologuc to the song — ^‘The ageless and ever wakeful Deity 
of our cmiriiry is calling to our souls.’ It. will lx* noticed that 
the spirit behind the two songs ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’ 
and ‘Desa Desa Nandita Kari’ is essentially the same tmd that 
even the language is similar. For example, the following lines 
from ‘Janagjmimiana’ : 

Eternal Charioteer, thou drivc'st man’s histoiy 
along the road rugged with rises and falls of Nations. 
Amidst all tribulations and terror 

thy trumpet sounds to he arten those that despair and droo|>. . . 

may W(dl compare with the followang from ‘Desa Desa Nandita 
Kari’: 

The world’s highroads are crow'ded, 

resounding with the roar of thy chariot wheels. 

Here do I stand with arms outstretched to salute man divine. 

And sing Ijis praise in many a gladsome p:can. 

These hills that are rapt in deep meditation. 

These plains that clasp their rosaries of rivers. 

Here you will find earth that is ever sacred. 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 

Come Aryan, non-Aryan, Hindu, Mussalman, come. 

Come ye Parsecs, O Christians come ye one and all. 

Come Brahmins, let your hearts be hallowed by holding all men by 
the hand. 

Come all ye who are shunned and isolated, wit.)e out all dishonour. 
Come to the crowning of the Mother, fill the sacred bowl 
With water that is sanctified by the touch of all 
In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 
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Thus tJie invocations in the novel Gora and the three poems 
Bharat-tirtha, Janaganamana-Adhinayaka and Desa. Dcsa 
Nandita Kari can, by no stretch of imagination, be considered 
as made to a foreign king. The inspiration behind them was 
in fact cjiiitc the revci'sc and c\^cntually led the Poet to re- 
nounce his KnighthfX)tl less than two years after the last-men- 
tioned song Wiis comixused. 

Mention must be made here of the Pex^t’s ‘India’s Prayer’, 
translated from his original Bengali {X)ems during the latter 
part of the same year, as there is a striking similarity between 
this pcx'm and tlie song ‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’. 


7 

‘A SONG OF THE VICTORY OF TnDIA’ ThE CONGRESS 

OF 1917 

Now let us turn to the Congress session of 1917. The 
Congress, when: it held its Calcutta session in 1917, was no longer 
dominated by the moderates ; the ‘extremist’ leaders were in the 
forefront. Rabindranath himscrlf was present at this session and 
read out the ix>em ‘India’s Prayer’ as the opening invocation.^ 
Tile first day’s sitting (December 26) commenced as usual with 
the singing of ‘Vande Mataram’. Of the other songs sung on 


“Tlien Sir Rabindranath rose to offer his benedictions in a melodious 
and inspiring verse specially composed for the occasion.” 

— The Bengalee, 27 December 1917. 

The C^fficial Report of the Congress (p. 1) states: 

“I’lie Cljairman of the Reception Committee then called upon Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore to read out hisi opening inifocation. Sir Rahindra, 
who received tremendous ov’ation, then recited the following verse in a 
voice which, reaching the farthest corner of the pandal, hushed the vast 
audience with its music and heart-felt eloquence.” 

Tlie similarity of ideas in ‘Janaganamana’ and ‘India’s Prayer’ has already 
been mentioned. It will be enough to state here that in 1911 the first 
was called a song of benediction and in 1917 the second has also been 
described as benediction or invocation. Both are in the same category; 
both offer India’s heart-felt prayer to the Lord of the Universe. 
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that clay S|>ecial mention must be made of ‘Dcsa Dcsa Nandita 
Kari’: 

A mimbcT of other songs were also sung in the musical pro- 
gramme including Sir Rabindraiiatirs latest patrialic song 
'Dcsa Dcsa Nandita Kari\ 

— 77/e Bengalee, 27 December 1917. 

The second day's sitting commenced witli Sarala De\d’s song 
‘Atita-Gaurava-vahiiir and tin* third day’s with ' Janaganamana 
Adhinayaka’. The newspaper reports Oif this latter song are 
given below — 

The Congress chorus then chanted the magnificent song of 
Sir Rifbindranatli Tagore, Jana-garia-mana, Alaharaja Baha- 
dur of Nattore himsc’lf joining in aid of the instrumental 
music. 

The Bengalee, 30 Dccemlx’r 1917. 

Th(! Indian National Congress sat at 1 1 A.M., the prcxecd- 
ings commencing with an inspiring patriotic song of Rabindra- 
nath as usual in cliorus, the Maharaja of Natore joining in 
instrumental music, 

- -Amrita Bazar Patrika, 31 December 1917. 

A national song comixrsed by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
having been sung the folknving resolution w^as moved. . . 

— The Statesman, 30 Dcccmlxr 1917. 

The last report is highly significant. The reader will do 
well to note that what to the Englishman, Statesman and 
Reuter was a song of welcome to the King in 1911 was 
considered, by the Statesman at least, a national song in 1917. 
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In that day’s sitting Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das paid 
high tribute from the platfonu to this song. The official report 
of the Congress reproduced Deshabandhu’s speech: 

Brother delegates, at the vay outset I desire to> refer to the 
song toi which you have just listened. It is a song of the glory 
and victory of India. Wc .stand today on this platform for 
the glory and victory of India (cheers). 

The Bengalee, 30 December 1917, reports: 

Mr. C. R. Das . . . dc'sired to refer to the song which they 
had just listened to. It was the song of the victory of India 
(hear, hear) . They stood there that day on the platform for 
the glory and victory of India (hear, hear). 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 31 December 1917, gives an identical 
report. 

If the song had been compostxl and sung in honour of the king 
in 1911, when the moderates were in ixnver, then it could never 
have been sung and unanimously accepted as a patriotic song in 
the Congress of 1917 when it had passed into the control of the 
extremists. It is needless to state that Deshabandhu had enougli 
literary sen.se to appreciate the true spirit of the song and it is 
not without reason that Subhas Chandra, his disciple, was so 
devoted to it. 
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An All-India Song 

In the year 1927, in a letter written from Java (31 August), 
Rabindranath writes: 

In the course of our history, India had once deeply realised 
her geographical entity ; she established in her mind an image 
of her own physical self by meditating on her rivers and 
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hilLs. . . In my song of the victory of Bharat-vidhata com- 
posed a few years ago, I have put together a number of Indian 
provinois ; Vindhya-Himachala and Yamuna-Ganga have also 
been mentioned. I feel, however, that a song should be 
written in, which all the provinces, rivers and hills of India 
arc strung together in order toi impress upon the minds of our 
people an idea of the geography of our country. We are 
nowadays profuse in the use of the term. National Conscious- 
ness, but what kind of national consciousness can there lx;, 
devoid of actual geograjdiical and ethnological realisation? 

— Jdvdydtrir Patra, Letter 10. 

It is seen here that according to Rabindranath the song 'Jana- 
ganamana Adhinayaka’ is a song of the victory of Blidrat-vidhdtd 
and is not meant to be an inventoiy of gtrographical names. All 
the provinces, rivm and hills <u*e not, therefore, mentioned in 
the song, which is intended only to portray India in hei‘ entirety. 
The provinces 1(^1 out have' no rt'ason, therefore, to feel 
aggrieved. 
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"The Mcjrning Song of India” 

In the y(;ar 1919, during his tour of Soulh India., Ralxindra- 
nath sjx^nt five days at the Theo^ophical C'ollege, Madanapalle, 
at the invitation of Principal James IT. Cousins. There he sang 
the song ‘Jmiiaganamana’ at some function. The audience was 
very much moved by the tunc and at their request he made an 
Englisli translation of the song and civlled it ‘The Morning Song 
of India’. The college authorities, greatly impressed by the tune 
and the lofty ideals of the song, selected it as their prayer song 
to te sung every morning before the day’s work commenced. 
In a letter (23.7.34) Principal Cousins writes: 
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Every working morning Janaganamana is sung by hundreds 
of young people in our big hall. We want to extend its 
purifying influence by sending copie-S of it to other schools 
and colleges in India and by making it known abroad. 

Later, in the year 1936, the translation mentioned alx)ve was 
printed in the Poet’s own handwriting in the College; Comme- 
moration, Volume and distributed widely, with a note that this 
‘would become one of the world's most precious documents. . . 
From Madanapalle Janagana has spread all over India., and is 
admired in Europe and America.’ 

In the next year (1937), when a bitter controversy was raging 
throughout the whole country ov'cr the selection of India’s 
National Anthem,, Principal Cousins issued a statement to the 
Press (3.11.37) in which he stated: 

My suggestion; is that Dr. Rabindranath’s own intensely 
patriotic, ideally stimulating, and at the same time world- 
embracing Morning Song of India {Janaganamana) should be 
confirmed officially, as what it has for almost twenty years 
been unofficially, namely, the true National Anthem of India. 


10 

The Congress and the National Anthem 

The main portion of a rc'solution passed by the Congress 
Working Committee, sitting in Calcutta on October 28, 1937, 
is given below: 

Taking all things into consideration, therefore, the Com- 
mittee recommends that wherever the ‘Bande Mataram’ is 
sung at national gatherings only the first two stanzas should 
be ^ung, with ixTfect freedom; to the organisers to sing any 
other song of an unobjectionable character, in addition to, 
or in place of, the ‘Bandc Mataram’ song. 
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4A^ t^t. KuJtt0^ ^ tutX^ ^t^^tuuXAjJc ^ ^t/aM>u^ • 

li^t^ 'nA/CH^ *Lt$u44^ /Ct ‘'^JULfv^S 0^ /fci '7a..t*.^0uot, eij^A^dC%^ 

tijt ^Jt(s ^ ^ iC^fyJi^AS 0 Uk^ 

fKUK.^^i /9 1^ /<. '»*t-<ft,otxj^ <i/h -3 j d^A.*iJ2c^ ^ flCt 

«5 ^ CJAc^ «■»!■ ^A/*v^^ fiCrft* ‘^■C'O’jtJUU^^tM. O^ Sn^iM^ . 

, Viji^ti^ it /St . 

2'‘2r ^Uj^JLi" «ut ^H,ffHt {i Mi-pitxo ^ 

'(iuiLJi, si^s <t^-3 o^cx^o vttfA'O '^fewste. 04tti,^ajSL%.au>^^ 

s *!^jl CLtC^ P^ £je^t^ '^a-*v3i' *«« A-■^-^^Ct. 

-l/tf . ^t^jtiw /6c. fiiUOt^ 0 ^ ^tJUB^h^L lAjtit fSbL •^JAAa-.^*^ 

^ ^VC ^^!«C "iuo^JA^tK 9tXiM'»\^ . 

'i/ltt^L^, -d /6«t. . 

75te ^z\^et>aA*^>t o^ -j^a/uc-eft i^-^Lao >i«Ht3 tjii/i /^ 

A*<^ 4t.«iJ<> ^iL^ *>lA«/u?>«/9; cl/kJ( ^ Ax4L0UAt^c Aivt^ /6e. /sCAM-^de^ /6y AX^xA^S ^ 
Z^jLX^Xk^ C^^aZa^AjJL. 1 T^Jtauj^ 0UAtA. ita^S ^ d^itxu. SohyC^^ CL^^Jt 

4*ut>*«. 4>lX /6ibC <I...<SA.9«1^ /6« ^ 

O^^UU0>\AxM. 0^ c?*v<lc^!rtLxO Pt4,>4^-«-^ ! 

^ ^^AJU f 

T^A jLa>\A0tJLAyi tXA/i tU/KAX fL*^^ Jtu^ uXti/i lijL OK^ icb<lS6i^ <Ac <f 9dA.4C£4|^ 

sXZa0<jol ej'S000^**. ^h*>^ 't%x1tjA^aA/»ns CMAOi, Aat,/*u> 0 i/0>JL 4w^ 

t^«^ 4<*< vv. '^4M. ■LertvH/9 ^ S . 

“ilau 0i/vf ^ tAU^A/tJjfU. /&. .S4aa^^UA. ^ I^M. ^JLo^%iit. 4/tt. f^it^ So\A^0tO9f /Sb«. 

Jli^^iUfiAXXc 9^ $yJ^txtJ9 ^Ayc4*>^*^, 

4 jZ,it^ioA^ , '^UyA^t^, ‘t4^<!>^^ -iC ^S«. / 

l££t^o/ f&L 'fite/L^r t>o>i, jtx <j^ A 4^«&.^ ^ 

•^thJlt fo tAAx^ pL,4hAA^0^ '*%X*J £^ . 

Ka^ 0 0^ t^A^ "hte^tA^ ‘^A^Af-K. KicUAljtJi 4>W.^^SA^ '^''•1-3 V*^ /5C«*> 

ii ^ijUL. ta f&u.^ ^rJ><Aj0 '^>-4>4*>^ • 

ic,^a£^ it Pto^ , 


Su.2^. nil 


Courtesy : The Tbeosopbical Collfgo, Madanapalte. 




A Sub"Committtc was formed from amang the Working Com- 
mittee members for selecting the son,gs that could be sung ‘in 
addition to or in place of Vaiide Mataram\ In the Sub-com- 
mittee were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the then President of the 
Congress and Subhas Chandra Bose. Of the songs to be select- 
ed by this Sub-coin mittec it was slated }>y the Working Com- 
mittee that 

only such songs as are composed in simple Hindusthani or 
can be adapted to it, and have a rousing and inspiring tunc 
will be accepted by the Sul )-com mittec for examination.. The 
Sub-commitlec shall consult and take the advice of Poc:i 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

The resolution passed by the Working Committee was then 
ratified by the A.T.C.C., also sitting in Calcutta at that time. 
Possibly no such song was ultimately selected. We find, how- 
ever, that both Pandit Nedini and Subhas Chandra later accept- 
ed ‘Janaganamana’ as India’s National Anthem. When Subhas 
Chandra formed his xAzad Hind Faiiz in Germany, it was ‘Jana- 
ganamana’ that was selected as the National Anithem. Later 
also in South-East Asia this song was given the status of the 
National Anthem. At that lime a Hindusthani rendering of the 
song was made at Subhas Chandra’s instance. In spite of the 
slight verbal alterations made in the Hindusthani versioni, the 
tune and tlu* spirit of the original have remained intact. As a 
matter of fact the Azad Hind Government considered the Hindu- 
sthani version the same as the original so tliat in the directions 
contained in the Arze Hakumat-I-Azad Hind it has been stated 
that 'Ta(^orc\s sofig Jaya-ho has Ixxome our National Anthem.’'* 

11 

Janaganamana and the I.N.A. 

Subhas Chandra, fully endorsed the Congress leaders’ proposal 

■' Vide The Diary of a Rebel Daushfer of India. 
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to cut out portions of ‘Vande Matanun’ as, according to him, 
‘the Congress cannot consider anything from the point of view* 
of Bengal or any particular community alone — ^today all pro- 
blems must be considered from an all-India view-point’. He 
also had no objection, to accepting any other song as the National 
Anthem if that song were found to Ixi more suitable and appro- 
priate in tune and idea than ‘Vamle Mataram’. At the time 
of founding the Azad Hind Government, therefore, we find him 
accepting the Congress flag with the charkha-cmblem, but un- 
willing to accept the abbreviated ‘Vande Mataram’. We find 
him instead acct;pting Rabindranath’s ‘song of the victory of 
India’ as the National Anthem. This clearly proves that he 
considered ‘Janaganamana’ the most suitable National Anthem 
for India. The statement recently issued by Sri Anandmohan 
Sahay, Minister, Azad Hind Government also supports this 
view. 

Sri Sahay also says that 

So far as language is concerned it does not play such an 
important part as the tune of an anthemi when played in a 
foreign country or at an international gathering. 

The song ‘Janaganamana’ has long been accepted as far 
superior' to any other song fmm the standpoint of inspiring 
music. We find from; Sri Sahay’s statement that the i>eople 
of Thailand, Burma, China, etc., were highly impressed by the 
tunc of this song and that even the people of Germany and 
Japan, who are so' proud of their own anthems, admitted that 
the tune of ‘Janaganamana’ was no less inspiring than their own. 

The appeal of the song ‘Janaganamana’ is both universal and 
eternal. It is thus most suited to be selected as the National 
Anthem, of India with all her provinces and communities. The 
spirit which prompted Subhas Chandra to sirpport the abridge- 
ment of ‘Vande Mataram’ in 1937 was probably the same spirit 
that led him to select ‘Janaganamana’ later as India’s National 
Anthem. 
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This selection did not belie his expectations. The ideal that 
led the Azad Hind Faiiz heroically to lay down their lives in 
Kohima and Imphal, immortalising these battlefields in India’s 
histoiy, was without doubt greatly inspired by the spirit of the 
song ‘Janaganamana’ and its rousing tune. The establishing 
of the Azad Hind Government and the heroic deeds of the 
Azad Hind Fauz are inseparably connected with this song. Thus 
the song ‘Janaganam;ma Adhinayaka’ has not only earned for 
itself the glorious tradition of being associated with an unfor- 
gettable chapter in India’s history, it has also added considci- 
ably to the rich store-house of Indian traditions. 


12 

Formal Adoption as India’s National Anthem 

The proceedings of the historic session of Indian Constituent 
Assembly at midnight of the 14th August 1947 opaied with 
the singing of Vande Mataram and ended with J anaganamanciy 
tlie two premier national songs of India at the time. Soon after 
Independence the Prime Minister of India, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, consulted the Provincial Go\^emoi’s and Premiers about 
adopting Janaganamana or any other song aS' the National 
Anthem. All but two provinces signified their approval of 
Janaganamana, The Prime Minister himself was also in favour 
of this song. So the Union Cabinet decided that Janaganamana 
should be provisionally recognised as India’s National Anthem, 
the final decision resting wdth the Constituent Assembly. 
Thereafter the song gained practical acceptance throughout 
the country as our National Anthem. On 15 August 1948, 
the Sikh Regiment Central struck the tunc of the song at the 
hoisting of the National Flag at the first anniversary of 
Independence at the Red Fort, in Delhi. Ten days later the 
Prime Minister made a statement in Parliament about the 
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urgency of selecting a National Anthem at an early date and 
gave his reasons foi' preferring Janaganamana. 

In the meantime the Constituent iXsscmbly appointed a Com- 
mittee to make rtxommendations about the final sdection. of a 
National Anthem. But after deliberations it was thought desir- 
able to leave it with the President to make a declaration in the 
Assembly on the question of adopting a National Anthem for 
India. Accordingly, when the Constituent Assembly of India 
finally met in the Constitution Hall cm 24 January 1950 to sign 
the Constitution, President Dr. Rajencira Prasad declared his 
decision on the matter in his opening statement: 

There is one matter which has been pending for discussion, 
nam(Jy, the question of the National Anthem. At one time 
it was thought that the matter might he brought up before 
the House and a decision taken by the House by way of a 
resolution. But it has Ixen felt that instead of taking a 
formal decision by means of a resolution it was better if I 
make a statement with regard to the National Anthem. 
Accordingly, I make this statement — 

‘The composition consisting of the words and music known 
as Janaganamana is the National Anthem of India subject to 
such alteration in the words as Government may authorise 
as occasion arises ; and the song Vande Mataram which has 
played a historic part in the struggle for Indian freedom* shall 
be honoured equally with Janaganamana and shall have equal 
status with it.’ 

— Constituent Assembly Debates^ XII. ii. 

After the Constitution had been signed by all the members 
of the Assembly, the President, on the rexjuest of Sri Ananitha- 
siiyanam Ayyangar permitted all members of the House to sing 
Janaganamana in chorus. Then led by Shrimati Pumima 
Bancrji all of them sang it in chorus for the first time after its 
formal adoption as our National Anthem. 
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^ »tng» y t uq f e f<in^T i 

»7^T5I gsr^TS imST l(Tfk^ #»T 

f«T«»r ^*TT=^ ajgsTT »i*n 3=^55S3rsffeier^*»T 

S»i ^n^t, cw a^r errf^ "nSl* 

*n% a^ «RT»TT«rr i 

viria» T q iTT»Tg5g[Tq^ ^ »?T?:a»TTRrf^>TTaT i 

^*r 'sraf %, <sT«r ^q- srzr, % n 


asT Qfiwra srarfef, aqr 3e?K qiwfV 

gaa*na i^^axsft' 
aq f^tasi-«n^, 
sja^a: sa aTsn \ 

^sr<m-^q1^'7Tq^ "ara ^ aT?;a»n«i1^«naT i 
sra 'sra ®rqr «rar> 'sia ^ ii 


craa-Ba^^-a^ qs^, aagaartaa *n5fV> 
i: f^ianR:^, aa g’afisr qa * 

^^SBr-ftraa-at’^ aa ^<a«rfa arSr, 

«f«sis^5iiar \ 

aranoia^nf^aia^ ^ »TKa*niqfaaTaT i 
Bta Br*T %» brt %, Bia Bar ^ » 
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^ 

'siT*»?T fea cPT »T*i« iRH*r% i 

5 : 5 ®^ 3n5i% ^5?T 8T%, 

3ftT *rTcIT I 

'szr % »TT?;cPfnKifwi5iT 1 
's|«l ^21 ^2r ^ I) 


TTf^ surrftfw, 3ftE55 ?cf2rs^f% 

^*WT, gror «4ft<af sisjoft^ilOT 3T^ I 
5nT *B^T^<n-a:T5t wins 

^ =i«:5r sfcT *?t^t I 

^ ^zr ^ ^ ?;T§t^«c, »mci*ni2Tf®i»?i5n 1 

grzr ir, 'sw %, srzr 'srar, ^ n 
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^ii»niiTr!i-a?f«i;njra, srt | i 

%5q[ 35l^ra TOST ST% 3?««5 ^‘*T 
JTgiiT-n»n 3x§s3 ^3f«t^i<*T 
ci^ gTfi 5T^ ^T^t, 5isr g»i 9n%« 

*im ?i^ ^*n«ri I 

I TOci*nj5Tf^snaT i 

3I«r I, 5RT I, I, 5lJf stJI siq, 5RT I II 


sfef^’T-g’af’Ri S’! 3W ) 

^ ^ 3?l55ITTiT t^Tt 

1j5t-qf«iiT 9n%, 5tniT^ 

( f^%55 fq^ qf® siTcTT I ) 
’qqro-^qqftiqTq^, qrq I TOrlTOqfqqTcIT I 

qw t» qiq I. qiq l» qiq qiq 3w, qR I n 


^5B3 qq 3?qTTOi5wq gqgn-qifqci qi^fr, 

% gq isR# gqift?! qq ftjq-iTftr, 

qrqq-fiiaq-qT’^ aq qi^^fq qi^, 
TOS-g'^ftsiTclT I 

^qqwqqqfi^qrq?, w I qiq^TqTjq^qrqT i 

siq l> ^ l> ^q |. ^q wq «q> srq | n 
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«pier «JT 5r«i arft^a *Tn?! sta-aifiiftri ^ijrT if 
5:^ 8n?l% 8»T«?Jr cR ^ 3 t%, 

3*1 mar 1 

«r 5 m-?f« 3 - 5 n*R, sijt t «TR?T#nijrf^»qTm 1 

^ t, '^?r t, I, arJT SR. ^ I II 

iT^ f%*Ri, qr *fr5«B gqjTT 

f 3 r it sq, tjji qrg sRaft^Jne 51% 1 
?fq wia ^ 

af ^ 5ja HTW I 

5 t*T w«r ’ 55 *r t, 'SR iT^>sii, »nicWTR^»?raT 1 

qr*r |. qR t> t» ®R ^ I II 
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(I) gisr*i»r % ir % stf'SHiJr's, | »TWcf % »TTiJT-fw«iraT, 3551^ ^ 5 > 1 
(^) q^, ftpq, 3iqn?f, *r 5 TTT| ?N^, 3^ ^nra (% f^rar^ft) 

(,cl«n) ^ffrssJT, argan, atur 355^ 395 

C% Jf arfj^qr^ irgaa) 

5^ g»ww t «rT*]^ t, gs^RT sr a?Rft^ aT*^ t, 

g»5T<V fwT % RTif *n!r 1 1 

I srqegg % JT»T3^5I, I URcT^a % *TRq'-f^«n?R, mtf it, 
an w 3iq5t, ^ ^ I 

g*5RT snfPT ?r«) sraif^tr frcnr t ; 3^? 

f^, ^s», g^TSHRsi (0^^) IrtI 

(cWT) 'il ar^R (% fwgV) ailt t gt5T^ f^«sc % TTO, 
(gjl%) ?r»T «T ?T? *^T «tTrIT t I 

1 5PR»S €( tr«?iT % t RTRi % m 

STR-STT^ RJT ^ ^ I 

q^R afk 3 ?«rR% 3 ;q?^aTaR *rrn q?: gn-gn t t ^5 qrsft ; 

If g*i ?« iq tf ; 3^51^ ^«pq* % 

fiRRcT qf qq gqifw 1 1 

qreq ^sq % «ft 5 R *ft- gisrO qfqnqfh q^cft 1 1 

3 ^ ^ qR^q^, 

I srqqq % qwq^, t «TR 3 % RRq-fqqraT, ^rq ff, 

qR-qR Rq srq fri 


3 
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/Sr% afmrr ^ arr^ )jf%i m, 

»ft) g»5T^ srfir^ jf»T55iT«fl- de |t ^— 

SRIJIJpf ft, «TTf % I 

%m[ % ^ encf? ^ ^ 5f g*i^ ?f ^ jf^rr ^ «ft, 

g*T *imi ft I 

t sTirroi ^ ^ 5iTor *TKcr % »m«r-^«iTtiT, sPfr^t wt t(> 

snT ft, sTJi ft I 

(sw) 4V 'ES *it %> ST^ Jf gf q'ftift: % assra qi 5 Bt gf?r ft *RfT t, 

q#t =qp; if t» qf^ q^ qqaft^ JEt ih sta ift t ; 
g^t^ ^t % atforifflcT ^ gf vn^ ain ifi t» 
gfft^ ^Rnff if g^rar q?5RB q^il i 
aq ft, I c, 1 5fn??i % ^Tnq-f^rarar, gffRt aq ft, 
sni-qR aq ft, aq ft I 
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Appendix I 


MAHATMA GANDHI ON JANA-GANA-MANA 

. . . They had just heard the national song he wrote, a song 
which has found a place in our national life. “How often is 
the inspiring refrain, heard from thousands of voices! It is not 
only a song but is also like a devotional hymn.” 

In a prayer discourse on 8 May 1946, 
Rabindranath Tagore’s birth anniversary 
From Ifarijan, 19 May 1946. 

PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU ON 
NATIONAL ANTHEM OF INDIA AND ITS TUNE 

Pandit Nehru, who was replying to Mr. V. C. Kesava Rao, 
said : 

‘‘This question was addresvsed to my coflleague, the Home 
Minister. But as I have been largely concerned with this 
matter, I am taking the liberty of answering it myself, I am 
grateful to the Hon’ble MemlK'r who has put this question as 
this enables the Government to remove ctrrtain misapprehensions 
on the subject. 

“The question of having a National Anthem tunc to 
be played by orchestras and bands became an urgent one 
for us immediately after August 15, 1947. It was as im- 
portant from the point of view of our Defence Services and our 
foreign embassies and legations and other establishments. It 
was obviously not suitable for “God Save The King” to be 
played by our army bands, or abroad, after the changeover to 
independence. We w’‘cre constantly being asked as to what tune 
should be played on such occasions. We could not give an 
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answer because the decision could only be made ultimately by 
the Constituent Assembly. 

“The ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’ tune, slightly varied, had been 
adopted as National Anthem by the Indian National Army in 
South-East Asia and had subsequently attained a degree of popu- 
larity in India also. 

“The matter came to a head on the occasion of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1947 in New York. Our 
delegation was asked for our National Anthem for the orchestra 
to play on a particular occasion. The delegation possessed a 
record of ‘Jana-Gana-Mana’ and they gave this to the orchestra 
who practised it. When they played it before a large gathering 
it was vcr\^ greatly appreciated, and representatives of many 
nations asked for a musical score of this new tunc which struck 
them as distincihe and dignified. This orchestral rendering of 
“Jana-Gana-Mana’’ wavS recorded and sent to India. The 
practice grew for our Defence Services bands to play this tune, 
and foreign embassies and legations also used it whenever occa- 
sion required. From various countries we received messages of 
appreciation and congratulation of this tunc, which was con- 
sidered by experts and others as superior to most of the National 
Anthems which they had heard. Many expert musicians in 
India and abroad, as well as many bands and orchestras prac- 
tised it, and sometimes slightly varied it, with the result that 
the All-India Radio collected quite a number of renderings. 

“Apart from the general appreciation with which this tune 
was received, there was at the time not much choice for us, 
as there was no proper musical rendering available to us of 
any other National Song which w^e could send abroad. At that 
stage, I wrote to all the Provincial Governors and asked their 
views about our adopting “Jana-Gana-Mana” or any other song 
as the National Anthem. I asked them to consult their Premiers 
before replying. I made it perfectly clear to them that the final 
decision rested with the Constituent Assembly, but owing to the 
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urge ncy of some directioixs being sent to foreign embassies and 
the Defence Services, a provisional decision had become csscntiajl. 
Every one of these Governors, except one (the Governor of 
the Central Provinces) signified their approval of “Jana-Gana- 
Maiia”. Thereupon, the Cabinet considered the matter and 
came to the decision that provisionally “Jana-Gana-Mana” 
should be used as the tune for the National Anthem till such 
time as the Constituent Assembly came to a final decision. 

‘‘Instructions were issued accordingly to the Provincial Gover- 
nors. It was very clear that the wording of “Jana-Gana-Mana” 
was not wholly appropriate and some changes would be neces- 
sary. What was important was the tune to be played by bands 
and orchestras and not the wording. 

“Suliscquently the new Premier of West Bengal informed us 
that he and his Gevermnent preferred ‘Vandt Malaram.’ 

“That is the position at present. It is unfortunate that some 
kind of argument has arisen as Ix'twecn “Vande Alataram” and 
“Jana-Gana-Mana’’. “Vande Mataram” is obviously and indis- 
putably the premier national song of India, with great historical 
tradition and intimately connected with our struggle for free- 
dom. That position it is bound to retain and no other song can 
displace it. It represents the passion and poignancy of that 
struggle, but perhaps not so much the culmination of it. 

“In regard to the National Anthem tune, it was felt that the 
tune was more important than the words, and that this tunc 
should he such as to represent the Indian musical genius as 
well as to some extent the westeni, so' that it might equally 
be adaptable to orcheslral and band music, and for being played 
abr oad. The real significance of the National Anthem is perhaps 
more abroad than in the Home country. Past experience has 
shewn us that “Jana-Gana-Mana” tune has been greatly 
appreciated and admired abroad. It is very' distinctive and 
there is a certain life and movement in it. It was thought by 
some people that the “Vande Mataram” tunc with all its very 
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great attraction and historical background was not easily 
suitable for being played by orchestras in foreign countries, and 
there was not enough movement in. it. It seemed, tlierefore, 
that while “Vandc Mataram” should continue to be the national 
song par excellence in India, the National Anthem tune should 
be that of “Jana-Gana-Mana”. The wording of “Jana-Gana- 
Mana” is to lx* suitably altered to fit in with the existing 
circumstances. 

“This question has to be considered by the Constituent 
Assembly, and it is open to that Assembly to decide as it 
chooses. It may decide on a completely new song or tune if 
such is available.” 


A statement made in reply to a short 
notice question in the Constituent 
Assembly (Lej^islative), New Delhi- 
August 25, 1948. 


Appendix II 

JANA-GANA-MANA AND THE I.N.A. 

For months past I have l^een watching with considerable 
interest and amusement the controversy over the question of 
the National Anthem of Free India. Some of the arguments 
put forth by a number of rather prominent public men of our 
land have really amazed me. There are some among them 
who have even considei^cd it fit to attribute motives and 
suggested absurd interpretations to the well-known national song 
‘Janaganamana Adhinayaka’. They are, apparently, either 
ignorant of facts or, perhaps, it serves their ulteiior purpose to 
denounce and discredit a song that inspired millions of Indians, 
outside as well as inside India, to suffer, sacrifice and even 
gladly lay down: their lives for the cause of Indian freedom. 
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To attempt to compare ‘Band(! Alataram’ with ‘Janaganamana’ 
is absurd and meaningless. 'Bande Alataram,’ as a slogan or 
as a national song has played its imjx>rtant part in the past 
and will certainly continue to be remembered as a song that 
had been a source of inspiration to the revolutionary youtlis 
of India, particularly Bengal, in thos<? early days when 
patriotism was considered as a crime by our alien rulers and 
when our fight for freedom was confined to- a selected few 
revolutionar)^ youths. ‘Bande Alataram’ was more popular as 
a slogan than as a national song. Alany have, undoubtedly, 
laid down their lives with ‘Bande Alataram’ on their lips. Tliat 
does not mean, however, that there were less sacrifices made 
with ‘Janaganamana’ or its Hindusthani version ^Subh sukh 
chain’ on people’s lips. Those who have tried to suggest that 
there have l^en greater sacrifices in the name of ‘Bande 
Alataram’ have failed to realise the extent to which Indiums 
in East Asia most willingly and gladly gave their all and how 
tfie LN,A, soldiers fotdght and died gallantly for Indians 
freedom inspired by the song ^Janaganamana\ 

There are some who (wn suggest that we of the I.N.A. 
discarded ‘Janaganamana’ and adopted “Subh sukh chain” 
because the former was composed in praise of an alien ruler. 
So far as this allegation on the song is concerned, the Poet’s 
o\m reply, gi\'en. >'cars ago, has abundantly proved its fallacy 
and I need not say anything alwut it. I may say, however, 
that I was personally and veiy closely connected with the 
adoption of Ntlaji’s Azad Hind Gewernment’s National Anthem 
and wish to make it clear that Netaji or any one of us in 
Netaji’s Cabinet never discaided ‘Janaganamana’. I was 
entrusted with tlu^ work of getting a suitable Hindi version 
of the song composed and with the help of our young pwt, 
Hussain, I had the privilege of getting the song ‘Janaganamana’ 
translated into its Hindi version., ‘Subh sukh chain’. 

It will bei of interest to note that long before we got “Subh 
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sukh chain”, the original song ^Jan(iganamana\ used to be sung 
our National Anthem by the Indians in Germany under the 
leadership of Netaji and Netaji himself dirccled the Bandmaster 
of I.N.A. in practising the tune of “Jana Gana Mana”. He 
himself sang ''Jana gana mana'' with enl husiasm to hen he used 
to be alone. To suggest that he was in any way apathetic 
towards this song is to tell a lie. 

To suggest that “Janaganamana” or “Subh sukh chain” be 
adopted as our national anthem does not mean any discredit 
t(v “Bandemataram” at all. We had and have to discard 
many old slogans as obsolete because they arc out of place in 
a free India. But “Bandemataram” as a slogan will remain 
and will continue to be respected. However, when we have to 
adopt a national anthem we have to think of so many other 
things besides sentiment or history. In a dependent India, for 
obvious reasons, like our national flag, we could not have a 
even nationally and universally recognised national anthem; 
much less one that could be officially recognised. However, 
now that we have achieved freedom our flag and our anthem 
shall have to be respected not only by every Indian but by 
all Gevernments worth the name. They have, therefore, to 
be selected very carefully. Our national flag of old days, that 
had inspired us to unlimited sacrifices, both inside as well as 
outside India, had to undergo changes after we achieved 
freedom. Similarly our national anthem will have to be selected 
with due consideration of so many factors. It must be such 
that may inspire respect and command attcnition even among 
the peoples of other countries. So far as language is; concerned 
it does not play such an important part as the tunc of an 
anthem when played in a foreign country or at an international 
gathering. Even in India, long l;eforc we achieved freedom 
Indian National Cciigress had to decide in favour of a new 
anthem, not m much perhaps, on the ground of language as 
due to some religious sentiments expressed in Bandemataram. 
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Even the wording of Bandemataram has undergone changes as 
circumstances changed. Originally Bankim Babu took pride 
only in the seven croies of our population, while now we sing 
for thirty crorcs although the population of India till very 
I’ccently was nearly forty crores. Population may ]w ever 
changing and our national anthem will have toi be on a 
permanent basis. It is being sung in varieties of tunes even; in 
Bengal, not to* speak of other provinces. Its tune is not very 
inspiring for those who do not understand the meaning and 
who arc not devotedly Hindu-minded. 

On the other hand “Janaganamana” or “Subh sukli chain” 
is very inspiring on band. During the days of war our I.N.A. 
anthem record had lx;come so popular that even the Biimuise, 
C'hinesc, Siamest^ and Japanese populations of E?ist Asia played 
it invariably. When in Singapore Jail I initiated a practice 
that when' wc were served diet in the evening before being 
locked in cells, wc the I.N.A. men would sing our national 
anthem before taking our meals. After a few days we found 
tljat prisoners of other nationalities in surrounding cells of our 
prison, even the European prisoners, began to sing it with us. 
Thus the whole prison rang with the tune of “Suhh sukh chain” 
to the great annoyance and ner\'ousnesfi of prison authorities. 

The Germans and the Japane^ie arc extremely proud of their 
national anthem and would never admit that the anthem of 
any other country was suj>crior to theirs. Yet, numy highly 
educated Japanese admitted that our anthem beat theirs in 
inspiring people and on many occasions they said so publicly. 
Nctaji told me that Germans in Germany told him frankly 
that although they considered their anthem the best in the 
world, they found our 'Unithem tn insfmino as theirs if not more". 

Thus the tune “Janaganamaua” can be easily considered, the 
best for our national anthem. It seems there is some prejudice 
against it because it was the anthem of the I.N.A. However, 
after the great enthusiasm with which all classes of people 
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supported and upheld the I.N.A. it is unbelievable that the 
general public would dislike it because it was the anthem of 
LN.A. After all LN.A. has given “Jai Hind” which h<is Ixreii 
so enthusiastically adopted even in official circles and both 
military and civil jDersonnel use it witliout any prejudice. So 
fai the language is concerned, “Subh sukh chain” is in our 
national language and its Hindustani is very simple that can 
be undci'stood by almost all Indians knowing even a little 
Hindustani. It is free from all religious or communal attach- 
ments. I am therefore of opinion that if we free ourselves from 
all biases and prejudices and selfish interests wc shall have no 
difficulty in realising the wisdom of adopting “Janaganamana” 
with its Hindi version ‘‘Subh sukh chain” as the National 
Anthem of Free India. — ^Jai Hind. 


Ananda Mohan Sahay, 
Minister, Azad Hind Cabinet, 
— The Nation^ 10 March 1949. 


Appendix III 

A STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNING BODY OF 
THE VISVA-BHARATI 

Santiniketan, 30 November 1948. — Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, 
Dr. D. M. Bose, Pandit Kshitimohan Sen Sastri, Sriyut Nandalal 
Bose, Pandit Hazariprasad Dwivedi, Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, 
and other members of the Governing Body of the Visva-Bharati 
have issued the following statement: 

A bitter controversy is now raging around the question of 
choice of the National Anthem of India. We should state 
here clearly that we have no desire to participate in that 
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controversy and we shall, as a matter of course, unquestioningly 
accqjt whatever song is selected as the National Anthem by our 
representatives in the Constituent Assembly. 

We howfwer feel it our duty to contradict the baseless 
rumour, so often repudiated and now revived again, that the 
song “Jana-gana-mana” was comjxysed in adoration of King 
George V and that it was sung at the Delhi Durbar, 
December 1911. 

The poet, in a letter written in 1937 in reply to a 
com^pondf'nt who drew his attention to^ this rumour staled: 

‘‘In this song I have proclaimed the victory of that ‘Eternai 
Charioteer’ who drives man's destiny along the road lugged 
with rises and fidls of nations. That great Dispenser of human 
destiny thro^igh the ages could never hc: Gc'orge. the Fifth, 
George the Sixth, or for that matter, any other George.” 

To anodier corrcvspondent he wrote in 1939: 

“I should only insult myself if I cared to answer those who 
consider me capable of such unbounded stupidity as tO' worship 
George the Fcmrth or George the Fifth as the Eternal Charioteer 
leading the pilgrims on their journey through the countless ages 
of the timelc.ss history of mankind.” 

These extracts from the Poet’s lelters, published in many 
widely circulated journals of Bengali, require no comment or 
elaboration, and to many of his countiymen these, should be 
enough evidence of the utter absurdity of the canard. Tliosc 
who are interested in the matter, may also refer to the Historical 
Record of the Imperial Visit to India, 1911, published by John 
Murray, London in 1914 under the authority and order of 
the Viceroy of India and see for themselves that the song was 
ficvcr sung at the Delhi Durbar. December 1911 or in any other 
ceremony connected xiith the royal visit. 

It should be well-known by noAV that the song was first 
used as the opening song at the 2nd day’s session of the Indian 
National Congress held in Calcutta on 27 December 1911, and 
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lh«nt it was referred to as “a patriotic song composed by Babii 
Rabindranath Tagore” in the official Congress report. 

Soon after the song was sung in public for the second time 
in Calcutta on 11 Magh (25 January 1912) on the occasion of 
the Maghotsava (Divine Service to mark the anniversary of 
the Bralimoi Samaj). It is evident that a song composed in 
praise of the English king could not be sung by a congregation 
assembled tO' sing the praise of God, “the King of kings”. 

Those whoi will read the text of the song carefully will 
surely realise that this song, which invokes the blessings of God 
on the Nation, only represents the traditional spirit of India. 

The verv' suggestion that this song is a tribute to King 
George is a slur on the memor)^ of Rabindranath Tagore and 
is humiliating to India. — A. P. & U. P. 

— Hinduslhan Standard, 2 Dec. 1948. 


“NATIONAL IMPORT OF JANA-GANA-MANA” 

Fourteen well-known citizens of Calcutta have issued the 
following endorsing the statement issued by the members of 
the Governing Body of the Visva-Bharati regarding the origin 
oi Rabindranath Tagore’s song “Jaiia-gana-mana” : 

We have read the statement issued by mcmlx*rs of the 
Governing body of the Visva-Bharati regarding the origin of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s song “Janargana-mana” which we 
endorse whole-heartedly. It is regrettable that such a rumour 
about this noble song, the national import of which is crystal 
clear, should have ever been spread. While some of us may 
like “Vande Mataram” to be chosen as the National Anthem 
in preference to “Jana-gana-mana”, we should take this 
opportunity to reejuest our countrymen not to give credence to 
this vilification of a song which remains one of the most 
cherished treasures of our national literature. 
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Urmila Devi 
Rajsckhar Bose 
Vidhusekhara Blialtachaiya 
Salyaranjan Bjikshi 
Satyendranalh Mazumdar 
Vi vckan and a Mn kh opadhy ay 
Niranjan Singh Talib 


Satycndranath Bose 
Benoy Sarkar 
Sycd Nausher Ali 
Bliagirath Kanoria 
Biiddhadeva Bose 
Premankiir Atarthi 
Ajit Datta 


—A. P. 

— Hmdusthan Standard, 4 Dec. 1948. 


“THE GREAT POEM IS THERE FOR EVERYONE 
TO READ” 

The Governing Body of the Visva-Bharati, some of whose 
members arc in the front rank of the intellectual and cultural 
life of ain country, has issued a statement contradicting a 
rumour that Ralnndranath had compoised his song “Jana-gana- 
mana” in adoration of King George V on the occasion of the 
Delhi Durbar of 1911. One feels a sense of shame that this had 
to be done and has Iktcb done. . . . 

It is not to be expected that all who join in political contro- 
versies in our country will be acquainted with Rabindranath’s 
life and mind and to know that it was not possible for him 
to write a song or a poem in adoration of King George V or 
any other English king and Emperor of India. But the great 
poem is there for everyone to read. 

Those whose intelligence can imagine — I am. speaking nothing 
of appreciation of poctr>^ — -that the ‘eternal charioteer, whose 
chariot-wheels resound ceaselessly over the rugged road through 
which age after age travellers rush in their journey of rise, and 
fair is a British monarch, or that ‘He, whose bugle sounds 
amidst revolutions dire, banishing pain and fear,’ is a British 
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king, the band playing Rule Brilannia — do not deserve to be 
contradicted. . . . 

One can only Jiopc that the Visva-Bharati will not try to 
explain Rabindranath to those Indians who do not care to 
know him and may not be mentally fit to understand him. 
They arc Rabindranath’s countrymen only geographically. 

Atul Chandra Gupta. 

— Orient, 26 Dec. 1948. 


Appendix IV 

‘MUSICALLY RIGHT FOR OUR REQUIREMENTS’ 

. . . Our choice w-ould inevitably fall on one of the two 
songs already popular ; Vandc Mataram and Jana Gana 
Mana, Tlie fact that they arc both in Bengali should hardly 
matter, as after all a national anthem is only occasionally sung; 
it is usxially played as a piece of music, and seldom the whole 
piece. This, in fact, is the root of the matter. Most people, 
certainly most of the membeis of the Constituent Assembly 
who sliould know tetter, have been talking about the national 
anthem as a piece of poetry. Even as poetry Tagore’s work 
seems superior to^ Bankim’s. Vande Matarami is nostalgic, 
harking back to our past glory, while Jana Gana Mana is 
more progresjdvc and forw^ard-looking. For a new India that 
we w^ant to build up, Jana Gana Mana would be more appro- 
priate. But w^hat matters is: which of the two lends itsdf more 
easily to a musical rendering? Secondly, what sort of a musical 
rendering? Both these songs as Indian songs can be sung in 
melody by a chorus, but the national anthemi of a modem State 
has to be played by a military band on ceremonial occasions 
when the Head of the State takes the salute. It may have to 
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be played by an orchestra when our Prime Minister visits 
a foreign co^^nlry or our Ambassador in Washington or 
Moscow entertains guests. It is customary to play only a few 
bars of a. national anthem — ^for a minute or ev^en less. 

The moment we talk of military^ bands and orchestras and a 
few bars, we are in fact talking in terms of Western music. 
A song, purely in melody, cannot ht played by a brass band 
or orchestra. Whetlier we like it or not, we have to introduce 
harmony into our national anthem and write its score for a 
Western music orchestra or band. It cannot tx'. played by an 
Indian orchestra. In the first place, the question of playing 
a song in melody by any orchestra does not arise. Tire Indian 
orchestra is a misnomer because, what it really means is that 
a number of musical instruments accompemy a vocal song. 
Orchestration: of a musical piece as a theme is a Western con- 
c( pt and therefore, wc have to harmonize the Indian song to 
nuike it possible for a Western orchestra to play it. Secondly, 
one can’t imagine a military band consisting of a number of 
sarmigis, silars, sarodsy vernas and tahlas marching in front 
of an army! In short, we want a national anlhcrm for two 
purposes: first to' be. sung as an Indian song in melody, say 
at a public meeting, and, second, a harmonized version written 
in Western musical notation which can be played by a military 
band or an orchestra. 

A national anthem is after all meant to te sung by 
ordina-iy^ men women who generally lack musical training 
or a musical ear. Tagore was a musician Ix^siclcs being 
a great poet and his songs have a natural rhythm which 
is missing from Vande Mataram. Jana Gana Mana has 
a standard Vishva-Bharali tune presumably based on the 
tune to' which Tagore originally set it. Because of its 
Adhunik quality it is easy to sing. Vande Mataram 
with its long-drawn notes is difficult to sing, parti- 
cularly in chorus. It has been rendered by so many musicians 
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in so many diffcient ways that it is difficult to standardize 
its tunc. Vishnu Digambar set it to* a highly classical tunc 
which the ordinary man finds extremely difficult toi render 
faithfully. Vishva-Bharati has set it to a typically Bengali 
tune. Eminent singei-s like Onkar Nath Thakur, Hira Bai 
Barodkar, Subbalakshnii and Master' Krishna Rao Pandit 
have all tried their hand at it. Dilip Kumar Roy has ren- 
dered it in. his own characteristic style — a style obviously un- 
suitable for a national anthem. Timir Baran in his attempt 
to modernize it has gi\’cn a rendering which sounds like a 
fox-trot and no one v\dll I>e able tO' identify it as Vandc 
Mataram unless he was told so. Of the two Jana Gana Mana 
would not only lend itself much more easily to* hmmonization 
but also to Ixing played for only a minute or so* as almost a 
complete piece of music. Despite the sentimental reasons — ^which 
of course cannot be ignored in the choice of a national iintheni 
— ^it seems that the Prime Minister’s decision, is a suitable one. 

A Correspondent 
in The People, Delhi, 8 May 1949. 


Appendix V 

SOME STATEMENTS, LETTERS TO EDITORS AND EDITORIAL 

COMMENTS 

‘THE CONJOINT VOICE OF INDIA” 

Dr. J. H. Cousins writes: 

My suggestion* is that Dr. Rabindranath’s owni intensely 
patriotic, ideally stimulating and at the same time world- 
embracing ‘Morning Song of India’ (‘Janaganamana . . .’) 
should be confirmed officially as what it has for almost twenty 
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years been, undlicially, namely, the true National ^\nthem of 
India. This real expression of aspiration for' the highest wel- 
fare of a whole people ... is universally known, in the 
country. It has a tune and rhythm that make it singable with 
definiteness, unity and vigour . . . 

Janagania specially recognises the diversity of human life 
in India, and gives it its true unification, not an impossible 
uniformity of externals, but the real unity Ibat comes of mutual 
aspirations towards the Universal Life in which all share. . . In 
this all the faiths can join without reservation. 

The adoption of tliis immortal utterance as the conjoint 
Voice of India would demonstrate a nation’s intelligence in 
recognizing the world’s greatest and noblest and purest figure 
in literature, and at the same time would put into circulation 
thoughts and feelings of the most uplifting and energising kind. 

In times of crisis what more potent call to unity could there 
be than the second stanza of the great anthem: 

“Day and night thy voice goes out from, land to land, 
calling the Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains round thy 
throne and the Parsecs, Mussalmans and Christians. The 
East and the West join hands in their prayer to thee, and 
the garland of love is woven. Thou bringest the hearts of 
all people into the harmony of one life, Thou dispenser of 
India,’s destiny.” 

In the victory of nation or creed or class there is defeat for 
all: in the victory of the Universal Life, to which all may turn 
in terms of their own faith, there is victory for all, and in the 
expressioni of allegiance to that Universal Life there is expressed, 
not the shifty sentiment of expedient tolerance, but the eternal 
law of unity in diversity. 


— Madras Mail, 3 Novemlxrr 1937. 
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“NOT ‘A POEM OF PRAISE FOR AN ALIEN KING’ ” 


Sir, — I have been pained to hear and see ini recent months, 
more than once and at marc thanj one place, references to 
R abindr anath ’s N a tional Song — ‘ ‘ J ana-gana-mana-adhinayaka 
java hey Bfiarata-bhagya-bidliata” — as liaving been “composed 
on the occafdon of the visit of His Majesty King George V 
and sung in the Delhi Durbar.” (I am quoting from a letter 
published a few days ago in a well-known weekly with an all- 
India circulation.) 

Ordinarily I would take no notice of these canai'ds. But I 
sec a sinister move behind these more-than-audible whisperings. 
The Constituent Assembly have appointed a Committee to 
select our National Songs, and claims and counter-claims, I 
underst'and, are being put forward on behalf of songs from 
other parts of India. I shall leave it at that for the present 
though I know’ a little moic. 

I think I should place it on record here for all those who 
may not know" it, or who may be othe.rw"ise inclined, that this 
great anthem w'as^ first sung at the session of the Indian National 
Congress held in Calcutta in 1911, It met during Christmas 
at Greer’s Park — now the Ladies’ Park — on Uj>pcr Circular 
Road with Pandit Bishan Narain Dar of Lucknow as President 
and Bhupendranath Basu of Calcutta as Chairman, of the 
Reception Committee. / was one of the choir of young men 
and women singing the song led by the late Dinendr anath 
Tagore, A month later it was sung at the anniversary festival 
of the Brahmo Samaj— Maghotsava — ^at the ancestral residence 
of the poet and published in the same month (January, 1912) 
in the “Tattvabodhini Patrika” the famous periodical founded 
by the poet’s father, as a Brahmo-Sangit (Brahmo hymn) . It 
was ne\^er sung and could not be sung at the Delhi Durbar 
for the very plain reason that it was not “a poem of praise 
for an alien king” (I am again quoting fromi the letter I have 
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referred to in the first paragraph). It was^— as it should be 
plain even to the meanest intelligence — a song dedicated to the 
Dispenser of India’s destiny driving through the ages His 
chariot on the high road of human histor>% strewn with the 
rise and fall of kingdoms and empires, reverberating to the 
cciiselesB sound of its wheels: patana-ahhyiidaya-haridhuja--' 
pantha-yuga-yuga-dhabila-jatriy hey chira-sarathi taba ratha- 
chakrc mukharila pat ha-dinar at n ! Could that ‘'Eternal 
Cliariotccr” be King George V or any earthy king for the 
matter of that? 

Imagine the person who wrote in his fiftc'cnth year a most 
scathing poem on the Delhi Durbar of 1877 composing a song 
for it in 1911! Imagine the person who threw away his 
knighthood welcoming the King with a ]:>a^an of praise! 
— Amal Home, Central Municipal Office, Calcutta. 

[ Elsewhere we publish a letter from our friend Syt, Amal 
Home of the ‘'Calcutta Municipal Gazette”, to which we 
should like to draw the attention of our readers. He has lost 
no time in contradicting the most mischie\^ous canard that 
seems to be going round — ^that the universally acclaimed 
National Song of Rabindranath Tagore, “Jana-gana-mana- 
adhinay<ika jaya hey Bharatar-bhagv'a-bidhata,” was a song 
composed on the occasioni of the Delhi Durbar of King 
Gcor’gc V. That such a preposterous statement can be serious- 
ly made passes our comprehension. It is almost unbelievable 
in its absurdity. Apart from the spirit and language of tl)c 
anthem which gives the lie direct to the basek^ss allegation. 
Syt. Home has quoted chapter and verse to prove its utter 
falsity. He has established beyond cavil and contradiction that 
the song was first sung in the Indian National Congress, and 
he has done it with all the authority that we have come to 
associate with him when it is anything about Tagore. We are 
sure that the Song Committee of the Constituent Assembly will 
not pay any heed to the mischievous lie Syt. Home so 
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indignantly repudiates. He has nailed it to the counter, and we 
shall leave it at that. — Editor,'] 

— Amrita Bazar Patrika, 12 Deceruiber 1947. 


“A PAGEANT OF TIME” 

. . . On the controversy itself the poet’s word ought to be the 
last word. On the internal evidena*. of poetry ^Jana Gana^ 
stands altogether apart from the class of niarriagc {xyems or 
the usual Poet Laureate adulations. It is not the human 
solitary crying his soul out, but it exhibits that paradox of art, 
the p>oct withdrawing from his fellows into the world of art, 
only to enter more closely into communion with humanity. 
The desire to seek out an “occasion” for the poem, is to suppose 
that an integrated world-view that forces the reader’s attention 
on spheres outside his back garden, beyond the range of a local 
need, implies a basic lack of interest in poetry. On the poet’s 
showing cosmic history is dissolved into moments of song, but 
then it displays poetry not of moments, but of men and move- 
ment, a pageant of Time which is creation and the creator. 
There is facility of expression, a spell of eloquence, almost 
continual inspiration, but then if one tries to unlock the w'ells 
of poetic creation, it must be understood to relate to the world 
of social emotion. Tlie whole inspiration: is summed up 
in an intaise cumulative moment and afterwards set forth in 
its broad manifold bearings — a phenomenon akin to what 
Mozart meant by saying that he heard his musical pieces not 
in a succession of notes but all at once as one whole and later 
arranged them out. Tlie inspiration is all-but-uttered, and in 
Jana Gana not much Is left “out of reach.” The question 
whether Jana Gana should be our National Anthem is a differ- 
ent matter altogether, and is not posited by answering the pre- 
sent controversy in the affirmative or in the negative. 

— The Nation, 3 December 1948. 
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VISIONS OF UNITY" 


. . . There were tint's when; foreign dominations slrcnx to 
overthrow our inheritance and our freedom with an iron hand, 
he rose like a giant and his lyric voice took on the dimensions 
of a trumpet whose blast w<is epic. . . Some of Tagore’s revo- 
lutionary songs have passed into history which tliey made. 
Indeed, evm today after the winning of our National Inde|oen- 
dence, side by side with the tliree-colourcd flag which floats 
e\’t*r\"wherc, his famous song “Jana-gana-mana” flows through 
the throats of nullions giving them not only courage but a 
constant rounded visioji of unity, of India despite her unnatural 
and temporary division into two states as inherently and 
eternally one and indcstnuliblt!. 

— Hon'^ble Sri B. Gopala Reddi 

In the course of an address at the 

Andhra Univ'ersity, 11 Dt'ceinber 1948. 

From The Nation, 15 December 1948. 


‘‘UNITY OF MAN AND UNIVERSAL 
BROTHERHOOD” 

Sir, — ^Tnie, “Bande Mataram” has taken us to journey’s end 
by traversing more than half a century’s struggle for political 
freedom. True, again, our patriots and martyi's who have 
gone before us had “Bande Mataram” on their lips as they 
smilingly faced jail and gallows. But still “Jana gana rnana” 
has got its points. Besides what Pandit Nehru told us about 
its colourful tune and superior bandworthiness, “Jana gana 
mana” seems acceptable on some broader principles too. 
Won’t it be an admirable national anthem ivilh the background 
of our two sins — cominunalism and provincialism ? “Jana 
Gana Mana” admittedly gives us a better sense of the unity 
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of man and universal brotherhood. It will perhaps make a 
hctutier chorus from the mouths of all citizensi — ^Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Jains and Parsecs. Let us not be only 
looking back ; let us change with the times. New India is a 
secular state. Let our slogans iind national anthem be as much 
shorn of religion and the religious as possible. We have seen 
how religio-jxiilitics breeds fanaticism and tends to separate us. 
— Bijoy Ch. Sen, Calcutta. 

— Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 8 No\''ember 1948. 


^‘LOFTY IDEALS OF PATRIOTISM AND 
UNIVERSALISM’^ 

Sir, — An argument against this song is that its language is 
not understood by all. This song, if written in Devnagri 
.script, will \yt easily understood by anyone who* knows that 
script. 

Some say that it cannot be accepted as an all India song 
as all the provinces of India are not mentioned in it. This 
song is far from being an inventory of the Indian provinces. 
The provinces chosen have been mainly for rhyme and 
rhythm, and also, by mentioning the boundary provinces and 
the hills and rivers of India, to draw up a picture of India as a 
geographical entity. 

The song, with its inspiring words, the lofty ideals of patriot- 
ism and universalism; that it preaches, the wonderful tune and 
cadence it gives us and, above all, with its perfectly non- 
communal and nioo-sectarian character, is best suited for 
India’s National Anthem;. — ^Jiten Sen. 

— Behar Herald, 25 December 1948. 
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Appp:ndix VI 


FREE PRESS BULLETIN SURVEY OF PUBLIC 
OPINION 

Bombayman Votes for Gurudev TAgore’s Song 

We present here the findings of the Bulletin survey of public 
opinion on the choice of the National Anthem of India. In 
addition to the interest that readers will naturally take in llic 
results of the survey, we tnist that the sub-comniittce of the 
Constituent Assembly of India on the National Anthem, which 
is (wen now dclilxrating on its choice, will benefit from the 
analysis of the views of Bombay’s citizens. 

We shall now give you the findings of our survey: 

Question 1. ‘'Have you heard the three songs?'* i lie 
survey suffered to a small extent by the fact tliat the opinion 
of some responders could not be taken, into account and 
accepted as final since they had not heard all the three songs. 
Naturally, no comparative study is jmsible without a working 
familiarity with all. However, this number was small- — only 
4 per cent of the total ; they' have, tjierefoic, not been coiusi- 
dered in our calculations. 

Song Contents 

Question 2. This question, wliich specifically broke down 
the qualities of the three songs and categorised than into five 
groups, elicited more information about Bombayman’s exact 
views than the question on the actual choice of the anthem. 
The “most” inspiring of the three songs was voted to be 
“Vande Mataram” which got 37.1 per cent ; 34.4 per cent 
found “Jana Gana Mana” most inspiring, while 28.5 per cent 
preferred “Hindustan Hamara*'. 
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However, in answer to “Which is the most appealing in 
tune?”, by far the largest num.ber selected “Jana Gana Mana”. 
51.0 per cent found this most appealing. “Vande Mataram.” 
— 27.2 jx'r cent ; and “Hindustan Hamara” — 21.8 per cent. 

It is significant that among those who voted foi' “Jana Gana 
Mana” for its tunc appeal were trained musicians whose opinion 
can ceiiainly be taken to be of effect. 

Which of the three is the most poetic in sentiment.? — “Jana 
Gana Mana” polled 34.6 per cent ; “Vande Mataram” 33.8 
per cent ; and “Hindustani Hamara” 21.6 per cent. Tliis 
question s<xight to strip the songs of ideas of association, 
emotion, prejudice and national sentiment ; and quite un- 
surprisingly we find Gurudevs song being preferred. Iqbal’s 
song was not bac:ked here as much as it probably deserves, as 
its poetic content is unquc^stionably high ; but the highly chaste 
Urdu and its relatively lesser field of influence might have 
accounted for this. 


Historical Value 

So far as historical association went “Vande Mataram” 
topped the list again ; 48.9 per cent preferred this, while 35.0 
per cent cast votes for “Jana Gana Mana” and 16.1 per cent 
for “Hindustan Hamara”. 

Finally, the figures for “national characteristics” were: 41 ’4 
per cent for “Jana Gana Mana”, 35*8 per cent for “Vande 
Mataram” and 22’8 per cent for “Hindustan Hamara”. 


How They Voted 

Jana Gana Mana 
Vande Mataram 
Hindustan Hamara 
Something new 


37“4 p.c. 
27-1 p.c. 
18"6 p.c. 
16'9 p.c. 
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The Appeae 


Most Inspiring — Vancle Mataram ... ... (37T%) 

Tunc appeal — ^Jana Gana Mana ... ... (51’0%) 

Poetic content — ^Jana Gana Mana ... ... (44*6%) 

Most historical — ^Vandc Mataram ... ... (48'9^ ) 

Most national — Jana Gana Mana ... ... (4]‘4yr) 


PFi;CE>;T.\nr;-; 


Mo.st Tuik' 


Song 

inspiring 

appt*al 


Itisloiical 

Xjlirtnal 

Jima Gana Mana 
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.'il-O 

44-(i 

3. VO 

4 1-4 

\’’an(l(‘ Mataram 
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27‘2 
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4!)-!) 

3.rl.! 
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